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1 as 2 ' we 
1e98, —- = ra - 
ith. VOL. 1. BALTIMORE, SATURDAY, AUGUST 5, 1837. NO. 44. 
LINES We behold Obed again diligently pursuing his way to the || must bring you to reason. Do you see that staple in the ceil- 

ces. lig | “sweet south,” already acknowledged as a favored child of ||ing? do you see this rope? and have you ever,heard of a thing 
ople Original. prosperity, and full of that confidence which good fortune || called hanging?” ai rit 
the On the return of a veteran regiment of British infantry from Spain, necessarily inspires. He now approached the confines of the “What if I have?” demanded the prisoner's il . 
the which had served in India and —— aud was received with military hon- |) state of New York, and on the evening of his seventh day’s || “Only this much—that, if you do not speé your 
ave ors on landing at P ae - " —_— travel he reached the edge of a wood which seemed to be as || cash we'll make you better acquainted with) you 
ho a ~ dark and desolate as that which /Eneas formerly explored by gguid possibly be by hearsay.” ¥ .< ; 
will Tells that brave men are gathering the command gf the Sybil. But Obed, like A®neas,'was in|} “*Come, give up your money to save your life, "paid another 
lish In arms and numbers there. search of the golden bough, and the gloom of a wood, of || of the gang. 

a _ oe ne . course, was but a slignt discouragement. Wecannotsay that || Being pressed so hardly, Obed, at length, reluctantly drew 

» . s ng ban . . . . . * . 

The ences wen ofa host Obed felt perfectly at his ease when night overtook him in this || forth an old red pocket book and presented it to the captain 
age. © Are now in arms at hand. dreary solitude. Unused, as he was, to the accidents of a || The latter having opened it, said to his comrades: 
Was, Fling aft each banner’s fold journey, it must have been appaling for him to recognize the |} “This is much better than we expected; and now let us have 
‘He More proudly to the breeze, necessity of sleeping under a tree, at a distancefrom any ha- || supper.” . 
had And welcome. witha swelling heart, bitation, and possibly at the risk of being plundered. One of the association, who seemed to act in the eapagity 

ao ei iene After riding for several hours in impenetrable darkness, his || of cook and purveyor, soon brought out some exeellet 
*3 su _— 2 ‘ oe 2 as ° . ° bs 

"an mae i horse evidently began to flag—the rider, despairing of | Provisions, which being disposed on the floor—for athe 
tate In Spain, the bright, the beautiful, able to reach a tavern, determined, at length, to stop at the first contained no furniture—the whole party seated themselves in 
- Has flashed each “warrior brand.” (| convenient place which offered and take up lodging “in the the Tarkish mode, and invited Obed to partake of the enter- 
a. New trophies, from each clime, | city of crows and kites;” but the road, on either side, presented@4} tainment. Our hero was not one of those air-fed individuals 


They bring in triumph home, 
And hearts that may forget, in time, 
fore The wild desire to roam. 
But, hark! a wilder strain 
Bursts on the quivering air, 
They come! that aged warrior train, 


or 


orld And all their tame would share. 
rho No-lace amid the host, 

not No plumes above them wave, 
ere In battle and in vict'ry lost, 


Their absence marks the brave. 
But laurels on each brow, 
Now deck the hair grown gray, 


for 3 Beneath the plumed helms that shone 
be ‘ In battle’s fierce array. 

ee ” 

an Yet the same banner floats 


Above each serried file, 
That years before they proudly bore 
From Britain’s rock-bound isle. 
















||a continuity of bushes and briars, which Obed, having dis- 
mounted, was able to discover by the sense of touch alone. 
This search lasted for half an hour, and he was about to re- 
mount his horse and push on a little further, when he felt the 
grasp of a hand on his shoulder, and a very unamiable voice 
at the same time saluted his ear: 

“Keep still—make no resistance—there are six of us, all 
well armed.” 

“And what do you want with me?” asked Obed. 

“Your money.” 

They conducted him, by a. thorny and devious path, to an 
old building about a furlong from the road. Having all en- 
tered, the door was closed, and one of the robbers proceeded 
to strike a light. When the room was illumined by a lamp 
which hung over the fire-place, all eyes were bent on the cap- 
tive, and several exclamations of surprise and mortification 


“What poor, pitiful rascal have we caught?” exclaimed one 
“Not so poor as you may think;” answered Obed with some 


“Well, what have you got besides your hide and tallow?” 

“He has a handsome horse and furniture,” said anothér of 
the thieves, “perhaps he is some great fellow travelling incog.” 

“Perhaps he is the devil;” remarked the captain, viewing 

“Well, let him have a fair examination;” said another. 
“Come, mister, show us the inside of your pockets.” 

Obed complied with this reasonable request and emptied 


one receptacle of his jacket before the expecting eyes of the 
freebooters. The articles produced were a jack-knite, a wooden 


“And where is your money?” 
“Money!” ejaculated Obed in a tone which seemed to im- 


“Ay, your money. Bring out your specie, or if you dont 
“The poor fellow has no money,” said’ one of the thieves, 


“Ha’nt I?” said Obed, evidently much hurt by the imputa- 


“Come, then, let us view it. Bring it forth, my jewel of 


‘Hail and farewell,—ye brave, broke from the captors. 
ar- In it our fame ye hold; 
ich Then guard the gift, a monarch gave, 
Until each heart be cold. er: ; 
Cold! in the death ye crave; indignation. 
A soldier’s!—what more meet; 
ths For glory decks the lowly grave said the captain. 
ris That is to valor sweet. 
the 
in LUCK’'S ALL; 
or, Obed attentively. 
‘int THE HISTORY OF OBED BROWN. 
P BY L. A. WILMER. 
hor — 
oye. Ori gin al. 
(Concluded.) 

But the disappointment of a coquette is no part of our pres- || comb, a piece of chalk and an old copper coin that would 
ent concern. We have undertaken to delineate the remarka- || have been more interesting to an antiquary than to the com- 
ble fortunes of Obed Brown, and with that sublime object in || pany then present. 
view we must bid farewell (for a while, at least,) to Miss Catha- 
rine Everett and her delinquent lover. We must also be par- 
doned for being less particular in detail than some novellists, || ply that he scarcely knew the meaning of the word. 
who will not allow a hero to cut his toe-nails without making 
it a matter of record. We pass over a number of minor facts; pay in that, we’ll take bank notes at a fair discount.” 
such as Obed’s awkward behavior at the supper table—his still 

at more awkward attempts to join in a dance, with Miss Everett || who seemed to pity Obed’s embarrassment. 

e it for a partner, at the solicitation of that lively young lady. 
These, and a few other little occurrences, might, in the pres- || tion of poverty. “Muybe I’ve got as much money as you 
ent age, be deemed rather tedious in the recital. We leave || have.” 

that them, therefore, to be developed and illustrated by commenta- 

jury tors, some six or eight hundred years, hence when the world || beauty;” cried the captain. 







than it does at this period. 


shall take more interest in the biographies of exemplary men 


“Darn’d if I do any such thing!” answered Obed. 
“Oh, ho; you are obstinate, my fine fellow. Why, then, we 





who usually figure in works of romance; and although he was 
in love, (as the reader has probably discoved,) he, nevertheless, 
had a most excellent appetite. «He, therefore, complied with 
the invitation and began to eat as if he intended to obtain the 
worth of what the banquet had cost him. 

In answer to the inquiries of the captain, he stated his name, 
the place of his nativity, the object of his travels, and some 
of his principal adventures. When this information had been 
drawn from him, one of the robbers exclaimed: 

“What an eternal liar this fellow must be! Does he think 
to make us believe that any man would exchange a fine horse 
for a few pounds of Bologria sausages, or that any one would 
pay him five hundred dollars for being the ug!iest rascal in the 
United States?” 

“Ah, ha! friend Jones, you are jealous;” cried the captain, 
“but remember when he obtained the premium for ugliness 
you were out of the way. That-visage of yours might be as 
profitable as his, if the exhibition of it could be managed with 
out danger of the tread will.” 

“Mr. Brown seems to have a good stomach,” said one of 
the band; “he bears his loss well.” 

“Oh, he’ll soon makc it up,’’ cried another; he has excellent 
luck. I wish he was one of us. His good fortune might be 
a benefit to us all. Can’t we enlist him?” 

“What say you, Mr. Obed Brown?” demanded the captain, 
“Will you join our society? You can then make money by 
handsfull.” 

“No,” Obed drawled out, “I would not be a thief for all the 
money in the world.” 

“There’s honesty for you; honesty in a yankee;” remarked 
the captain. “Well, I think the world makes some improve 
ment. So, Mr. Brown, as you seem to have finished your sup- 
per, (and I must acknowledge you have done credit to our hospi- 
tality,) perhaps you would like to retire to rest. Simmonds 
spread down a blanket for Mr. Brown. We have poor accom- 
modations, sir; but peace of mind makes up for all deficien- 
cies.” 

Obed wrapped himself in the blanket, and was soon eppa- 
rently wrapped in a profound sleep. The reader, if he has 
any acquaintance with natural history, may know that there 
are some animals whose usual habits are excessively dull, but 

ie same animals, on certain occasions, exercise a degree of 
instinctive cunning which is the more surprising because un- 
expected. Such an animal is the oppossum, which is said to 


| feign itself dead to avoid being takcn by the hunters; and such 
an animal was Obed Brown, who feigned himself asleep for 
reasons which will hereafter appear. 

When the thieves supposed Obed to be asleep they began to 
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Obed, who had the blanket drawn over his face, could | at command, but declined accepting the notes; and lest Hart- | 
ley should be hurt by this rejection of his kindness, he pro-| 
leeeded to untie Zhe sack to convince his friend that he stood 
in no need of pecuniary favors. You will believe that Hart- | 
ley was not a little amazed at the contents of Obed’s reticule; || 
but when he had heard the history of the acquisition, the good- | 
ness of his heart prompted him to give the unsophisticated 
youth some hints which he thought might be of service | 
He therefore endeavored to 


rations. 
see their movements distinctly through a small hole in tl 

covering. Te observed them carefully raise a stone wnieltl 
formed a part of the hearth, place his beloved pocket book in 
what scemed to be a considerable cavity, and then restore the 
stone to its former situation. This discovery gave him hopes 
of repossessing his treasure, and he soon after fell into a real 
slumber which lasted until a late hour in the next morning 


When he awoke he soon discovered that the house, was de- to him in his future adventures. 


serted by all but himself Ife examined the premis@s.A still- 
c house | warned him to keep his wealth a profound secret, unless there 


ness like that of the sepulchre pervaded the place. 
seemed not tohave been uninhabited for many years. The bush-" 
es grew thickly around the door, and as the robbers probably 
had other places of resort, the vestiges of human footsteps 
were nol to be discovered in the vicinity. 

Obed found that they had taken his horse, saddle and bridle, | spurnsiat advice. 
and even his best clothes, leaving him searecly any thing be-|| ‘Taking leave of this amiable family, Obed once more trusted , 


sides the canvass wallet which had hitherto served him for a | himself te © the uncertainties of travel, and having purchased | 


wardrobe, 
covery of the preceding night; and as soon as he had satisfied 
himself that th@s robbers had really departed, he hastened to 
raise the stone in the licarth, a task which he accomplished 
with some difficulty. A chasm of several fect in extent is 
flow laid open. He discovers the pocket book, seizes it with | which no hands bad been employed but those of his own 

eager joy and fiids the bank notes which he received from || mother, and which not only discovered all the natural defor- | | 
Sut another object now attracts his gg \ mities of his person, but increased those deformities, in ap. || 


satisfaction to himself and less remark fron® others than for- |) 
|merly. Indeed, you would not believe what an alteration this || 
change of dress produced. Poor Obed had hitherto been en- | 
cased in those miserable, home-made apologies for clothes, on | 





H] 


Mitchellmtouched. 
tice—thigsig an iron-bound chest, the lid of which was fortu- || pearance, at the rate of fifty per cent at least. ! 
He opened it, and beheld a mass of wealth, | But our history has now Ieft its caterpillar state. It has| 
There | ceased to creep, and having assumed wings, must fly toa con- 
Six months rolled around, during which time Obcd | 
He had disposed of | 


nately unlocked. 
the view of which almost overpowered his facultics. 
were gold and silver watches, coins, bank-notes in large rolls, 
and jewelry of every description. had travelled as fur south as Savannah, 
Obed was unaccountably honest, and for several minutes he || his jewelry to great advantage among the liberal inhabitants || 
‘of that region, and, without ever having recourse to roguery, || 
|he had become exceedingly rich. Yes, Obed Brown was ex- | 
| ceedingly rich—ponder on this, ye who say that talents are, 
articles; but, finally, the lex talionis, which scems to be almost | requisite i in the acquisition of wealth. 
innate in the human mind, silenced his scruples and geter- | Obed, or (as he hereafter must be styled,) Mr. Brown, was | 
mined him “to take the good the gods provided him.” i now on his return. Te stopped ‘at one of the Atlantic cities, | 
The next thing which prudence suggested was a speedy re. |took lessons in dancing, and acquired the arts of making a/ 
Obed, therefore, hastened to fill his sack with the spoils; , bow and entering a room with modish propriety. Matters had || 
‘taken a great change, and we must whisper in your ear that 
was requisite to carry off thé booty. many young ladies ‘thought Mr. Brown quite a fit subject for | 
toil under the precious load, and then he felt the mortifying | conquest. He was introduced to Dr. Vampire, lawyer Lynx, | 
conviction that he had advanced but a very few miles. Fa- | Mr. Ledger, the great shipping merchant, and their respcctive | 
tigued with his efforts, and faint for want of food, for he had families. The | 
eaten nothing that day, he sat down at last by the side of the | gentlemen talked to him about financial matters and politics | 
road, and we fancy he would then have been willing, like Esau, | in general, and satisfied with being listened to with patience, | 
to sell all his possessions for a mess of pottage. At this mo. they never suspected that their declamations were but little un- } 
ment, he perceived a gig approaching, and as it drew nearer, derstood. The ladies were equally assiduous, and the con. | 
he discovered, first, that it contained a single person, and, |stancy of Mr. Brown was put to the test; but the magnetic | | 
secondly, that the said person was Hartley, the absconding | needle, (that most convenient simile,) was{inferior, in point of | 


truth, to his heart, inasmuch as the latter never dipped or ‘va- || 
ried, whatever attraction might be offered to withdraw it from | 
its proper position. Susan was his north, and his licart w as | 

now fast conducting him in a northerly direction—that is, \ 





1! 


clusion. 


doubted whether he should avail himself of this rare good for- 
tune, firther than by taking his own pockct book; then he 
d mined to pay himself'for the horse and the other abstracted 

| 


treat. 
and when this task was completed he found all his strength 
Several hours did he | 


i 
i 
| 


He had an easy access to the best society. 








lover of Miss Everett. A mutual recognition took place. 
Hartley paused and inquired of Obed what had reduced 
him to that forlorn situation—for the contents of the sack | 
were not obvious. Obed merely stated that he had been robbed, 
and Hartley kindly invited him to enter the gig, promising to | 
As they proceeded | 


back again to New Hampshire. 
afford him assistance in his misfortunes. On his way back he met with his former acquaintance, Mr, | 
Mitchell, at a tavern, That gentleman manifested the great- || 
est pleasure, when, after some difliculty, he recognized Mr. | 
Brown, and then he insisted that the latter should spend a few | 


days,at his dwelling, which was nearat hand. This dwelling 


the conversation turned on Miss Everctt. 

The pains of love are sometimes, like those of guilt, eased 
byconfsssion. owever unpromising a confidante Obed might 
appear, his companion gave him a succinct history of his 
amour; from which account it appeared that he had fallen in 
love with Miss Everett, and determined to make her an offer 
of his hand before he knew that she was an heiress; but when 
she took him for a fortune hunter, he determined to withdraw, 
as has already been stated. 

Obed had sufficient feeling to appreciate Hartley's motives, 
Tn such conversation 


vas the same place formerly noticed as the residence of Mrs. 
Grimes, who was now the wife of Mr. Mitchell. By a sin-| 
gular accident Miss Everctt was there again on a visit, but so 
altered that she might scarcely be known for the same person. | 
| She now seemed to be a prey to melancholy reflections; and 
(when she arose from the supper table and left the apartment, 
a conversation between Mr. Mitchell and his lady, let Obed 


and highly commended his resolution. 
into the secret that the cause of her disquictude was the un- | 


the time was passed until they had geached Hartley’s dwell- 
The mother 
and sisters of the young gentlemen came out to welcome him; || 
for he had been absent several weeks; and although the ladies 
were, doubtless, surprised at the figure and appearance of his | 
fellow-traveller, they had the good sense and good manners| the following Sunday. 

not to let their surprise be visible. This night was passed by || Sunday arrived, and Mr. Hartley came, probably glad of an 
Obed with much more comfort than the last; for, in addition | || excuse fer coming to a place where he knew he should meet | 
to a good supper, he enjoyed the agreeable conversation of the |) with Miss Everett. Mr. Brown took the first opportunity to | 
family, and at a proper time he was shown to a commodious || imake him acquainted with the state of affuirs, and we leave | 
bed, where he recruited the strength which the labors and pric || it to be imagined how much joy the intelligence produced. 
vations of the day had dissipated. The next morning, after | \ Not to be tedious, a perfect reconciliation took place between 
breakfast, when Obed declared his design of resuming his || ‘the lovers, and Mr. Brown departed, bearing with him the |! 
jeurney, Hartley took him aside and offered bim several bank || the benedictions of ev ery tongue, and the gratitude and esteem | 
of every heart. i 


fortunate misunderstanding between her and Hartley. 

It now occurred to Mr. Brown that it was in his power to. 
do a good turn for his friend; and without delay he wrote a 
few lines, merely requesting Hartley to be at Mr. Mitchell’s on 


ing, which happened to be in that neighborhood. 


notes, saying: 
“Obed, you appear to be an honest, worthy young man, al- i 
though a little unfortunate in some respects. Take these, and at | genteel stranger was scen entering the village of S———. He 


But in the meanwhile he did not forget his dis-'!a horse and a new suit of clothes, he proceeded with more | 


village of $ 


|man, ‘I thought you did not use any of our medicines.’ 


It was about five o’clock, in an autumnal afternoon, when a}, 
, | know,’ holding up the Lipuid, ‘is for the purpose of killing 
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discuss their own private affairs, and to plan their future ope- | i” Obed thanked Mr. Hartley with as much courtesy as he had | chain, &e., and he rode o ona a henioeiee horse, with a valine at 


the saddle. All eyes were fixed on him, as might be expected 
in a remote country village, where the arrival of such a visi. 
tant is no usual occurrence. This stranger made a very fi 
'vorable impression on the inhabitants, for he certainly Was a 
man of property—you could read it in his eye, in the manner 
| he held his head, and in the tone of his voice when he called 


|| to a little negro koy to hold his horse. He alights at the tav- 
| ecn—we beg pardon, the hotel, kept by Mr. Benedict Butler— 


he calls for a glass of the best wine—drinks it ofi—pronounces 
s 


inspire Obed with a proper degree of caution in his dealings; || it detestable, and inquires the news of the village. 


Several of the natives were gathered around, at an awful 


was some probability of meeting with a lawful claimant; and || distance, eyeing the prodigy with a curiosity chastened b 


much other counsel did Hartley give, which was listened to}/weneration. 
with attention, and carefully treasured up in the memory of) miliar, but appearances were so contradictory that they knew 


Obed, whose intellect was not of that worst description which | not what to think. 


! 
| 


Had they scen hiin before? His face looked fj. 


“I say, Gub,” whispered Mr. S 
| Mr. Gubbins, the barber, “don’t that there gentleman look a 
leetle bit like Obed Brown; especially about the feet?” 

“I can’t say I sce any similitude in the feet;” answered Mr. 
|Gubbins, “but his hair docs appear to bear a sort of propor- 
| tion; but nothing to speak of. Obed Brown’s was two shades 
whiter.” 

At this moment the stranger re-ascended the back of his 
quadruped, threw a nine-pence to the boy that held him, and 
rode off, leaving the bar-room assembly in a state of excru- 
| ciating anxicty to know who and what he was. He proceeded 
along the principal street, (which, indeed, was the only one,) 
but his fame had gone on before him. There was a group at 
'every duor. Never, since Gen. Lafayette passed through, was 
there such another sensation in the village of S 


‘parable, the shoe. mender, to 





» Every 
mouth was opened in approbation. 

The object of popular admiration stopped before the door of 
Mr. Biddle, and made a very low bow to the blushi ting Susan 
and her mother, who had, like many others, been attracted by 
| the glare of novelty. Mr. Biddle had just finished his daily 
toil, and arrived at the door simultaneously with the stranger, 

“This,” thought the old blacksmith, “is one of them city 
rakes as goes about turning the heads of all the gals; but I'll 
soon let him know he’s got on the wrong track, for all his goold 
chains and jig-a-ma-rees.” 

But the stranger, just pausing to make another bow to Mr. 
Biddle, proceeded up the street. The milliner girls at Mrs, 


Garnet’s were out to gaze also, and the result of thei i. 
rf ’ Ir exami 


nation was that the stranger was quite @ good looking man, and 
a real gentleman. He passed on, however, without giving 
them so much as a glanee. At length he reached the door of 
Mrs. Brown, where he again alighted and entered the domicil. 
The matren had just been milking the’cow, and met her visi- 
| ter with the smoking pail in her hand. She started back with 
an exclamation of surprise, fastened her keen eyes on his vis. 
age and ejaculated: 

“Dear bless us! can it be? No; it can’t be Obed!” 

3ut her doubts were soon removed. Obed it was, sure 
enough; and none but mothers can conccive the raptures of 
Mrs. Brown. That night Obed again visited Susan with the 
‘design of declaring his love. And now he was successful— 





/successful in making the declaration, and, what was much 
| better, successful in obtaining the inestimable promise of Su- 


san’s hand. The next day the store where the fortunately un- 
fortunate Bologna sausages had been purchased was soldat sher- 


iff’s sale, and Mr. Obed Brown became the purchaser, and from 


| 
' that time to me present his wealth has increased almost be- 
/yond the scope of arithmetic. Ask who is the most popular 


man in that ncighborhood—the answer is ready, “Mr. Obed 
Brown.” There is no oflice for which his neighbors would be- 
lieve him unqualified; for, according to their doctrine, if a man 


has sense cnough to make money, he has sense enough for 


‘any thing. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hartley have lately become residents of the 
—, and the friendship between them and the 
Browns is of the most cordial description. Mr. Mitchell and 
his lady have some occasional bickerings, but, on the whole, 
they enjoy as much matrimonial felicity as could reasonably 





| be expected. 








Suarr sHot.—A dealer in mineral medicines a few days 
since called into the shop of a dealer in botanic medicines, 
and after examining varions articles, he discovered a bottle 
labelled, “Bug Liquid,” and inquired of what it was com- 
‘posed. To this inquiry the keeper of the shop named several 
articles, and among them a mineral poison.—‘But,” said the 
‘Nor 
|, do we,’ replied the shop-keeper, looking archly over his spec- 
_tacles, ‘only when we wish to destroy life. And this, you 


some future time you can, if you find yourself able, repay me.” || was dressed ina black suit, with several gold ornaments, guard || bugs—not curing them.” 
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THE LONE “ONE, 


Original. 


Melancholy is a fearful gift; 
What is it but the telescope of truth? 
Which strips the distance of its phantasies, 
Making the cold reality to real. —Byron. 


All eyes were bent upon him, 
And yet he looked on none— 
Amid the crowded multitude 
He wandered on alone; 
No smile was on his feature, 
No pReasure in his eye, 
But still the tear was never seen, 
Nor heard the broken sigh. 


Though young in years, the beauty 
Had faded from his face, 

And care upon his pallid brow 
Had left its furrow’d trace; 

Uis hair once darkly clustering 
Above the temples’ bloom, 

Now hung like grew sear’d willows, 
Beside an early tomb! 


He loved the leafy forest, 
And on its cold, cold breast 
Would lay him down at eventide, 
To take his lonely rest; 
Amid the drear in nature, 
It was his joy to roam, 
And in the wildest solitudes, 
To make himself a home. 


At night his steps were stealing 
Along some rugged steep, 
In silent thought, while bird, and beast, 
And man were lock’d in sleep; 
And oft amid old ruins, 
His form was seen to glide 
In swift and breathless motion, 
Like shadows o’er the tide. 


No mother’s eye beam’d o’er him, 
To cheer his path through Itfe— 

That orb grew dim and passionless, 
Ere he had khown.the strife; 

His father too had mouldered 
Before hefirew his breath— 

And every friend and relative 
Had slumbered long in death. 


But though he claimed no kindred, 
On earth or ocean wave, 

And buried every thought and word, 
Within his bosom’s grave; 

His face wonld sometimes sadden 
And wear a paler bhue— 

When on some distant city 
He looked his last adicu. 


Fain would his thoughts have wandered, 
To one fond faithful heart— 

Whose sympithies might wake for him 
And weep to see him part; 

But none were there who loved him, 
Or wish’d that he mivht stay, 

Nor cared to know that he must pass 
{n loneliness away. 


He never look’d on childtiood, 
But o’er his face was cast 
The memory of brighter days— 
The mockery of the past! 
Its every tone of wildness, 
Would lash him to despair— 
And wake within his dreary breast 
The storms that slumbered there. 


He never look’d on beantv, 
Or forms of light and grace, 
But strange, uncarthly aspects 
Lit up his deathly face; 
They breath’d a mystic story 
Of hope and plighted love, 
And tears, and broken hearts, and death, 
And beings shrined above. 


At last he disappeared, 
And idle men would say, 

That he had not been seen to pass, 
As erst for many a day: 

Years fled;—when on a lonely peak, 
The hunter only trod, 

His bones were found without a shroud, 
Upon the mountain sod! 





RESOLUTION. 


Of man’s miraculous mistakes, this bears 
The palm, ‘that all men are about to live.” 
For ever on the brink of being born: 

All pay themselves the compliment to think 
They, one day, shall not drivel: and their pride 
On this reversion takes up ready praise. 
At thirty man suspects himself a fool; 
Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan; 
At fifty chides his infamous delay, 
Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve; 
In all the magnanimity of thought 








Resolves; and re-resolves; then dies the same.— Young. 


* 
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| chief delight. What student of anatomy has not experienced 


| vent the full development of the mental powers} 


IL TRISTO. 





SKETCHES FOR THE MONUMENT. 


On the influence of certain physicel causes on the mind. 
BY J. W. GEYER, M. D. ° 
No. If. 


Original. 

Next to climate, I shall notice the influence of custom and 
example on the minds of individuals. Imitation 1s a faculty 
jnot peculiar to man; we sometimes sce it displayed in some 
‘of the inferior animals in such a degree, as to excite astonish- 
‘ment and admiration. The parrot is taught to imitate the 
sounds of language; the monkey to acquire the. dexterity of 
|the jockey; and the elephant to trace figures in imitation of 
others in the sand: But it is in the human mind fat we see 
||the development and perfection of this faculty angt-its conse- 
| quences in the greatest degree. Owing to this p neness 
| to imitation, and pliancy of constituion, as persons ane wit- 
| 
{ 


nesses, and consequently under the influence of vines 
i 


amples, or those of a contrary nature, will be exhibi 





| such persons the elevating acts of virtue, or those opposite || 
The force of evil || 


| and debasing deeds of vice and crime. 
| example has been noticed from time immemorial: it hasybecn 
said too that— <8 


That to be hated, needs but to be seen.” 


| 
: i “Vice is a monster of such frightful mien | 
{ 
| 
} 


It may be so; and it is no doubt from an opinion of this’ 
| kind that the Spartans caused their drunken slaves toitieex- 
| hibited to theif children, to excite in them feelings of al 
‘rence and disgust at the practice. I dare say, that the 
|| view of vice and depravity will have such an effect; but the 
| subsequent lines of the poct are also true, 








| “But seen too oft, familiar with her face 
We first endure,—then pity—then embrace.” 


_ That this is the fact few individuals will for a mo 
doubt; for the events of almost every day’s experience, a - s 
| numerous instances of the force of evil - 2% and 9 
||ready disposition at imitation. 
resulting in the destruction of some of the most gigantic M- 
tellects from the habit of intoxication? Who have not learne 
that by familiarizing themselves with scenes for which they 
once entertained the greatest antipathy, they gradually and 
|| wholly lose their objection to them? Certain occupations, 
however, disagreeable at first, if persevered in, become our 





Who has not seen its 


| feelings of loathing and disgust on first entering the dissect- 
ing room; yet in a short time has become deeply interested in 
thus studying the mechanism of the human frame. 

| From these observations I think it is a rational conclusion 

; that man is ‘altogether the creature of custom: That he can 

''accommodate himself to surrounding circumstances at will, 
and that he is often drawn away seemingly even against his 

own consent by the force of example; and the remarks of a 

reputable writer give strength to the conclusion: 


“Mankind, in general float along the stream 
Of custom, good or bad: and oft the mind 
To that familiar grows, by gradual use | 
And still encroaching vice,—whose first regard 
Gave horror—.” 


Diet, has been noticed from the earliest authority, as exer- 
cising an influence over the mind as well as the body; and as 
' being one of the causes of national peculiarity. 
| It has been argued by some that animal food tended to pre- 
and others 
| have even gone so far as to say, that it was never designed, 
and its use altogether unnatural for man; that it not only pre- 
|, vented the growth, but destroyed the aetivity and capability 
\of the intellectual organs; nourished and enlarged those infe- 
rior faculties which give birth to the animal passions, and 
rendered him ferocious and crucl. We are told by the au-| 
thors of fable, “that in the golden age, man was innocent as 
i the dove; his food was acorns, and his beverage pure water 
from the fountain;” and that “finding every where abundant} 
subsistence, he felt uo anxieties; but lived independent, and in 
peace both with other animals, and his own species.” This|| 
state of things is only imaginary; and would ill accord with| 
the practices of the present day. Most writers on this sub-| 
|ject have advanced the opinion that a vegetable diet exerted 
| a favorable control on both body and mind, and one of them|| 
in support of this opinion refers to the ancient Romans, 
“whose dict” he says “during the periods of their greatest} 
| manliness and bravery was principally vegetable,” and adds 








jother tyrants have had their limits. 
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| able results will be witnessed by a uffion of animal with ve- 


getable food, I am not aware that there was any singularity 
‘of diet“observed in the history of Shakspeare, Milton, Byron, 
‘Moore, Scott, Burns, and a host of others, whose poetical 
| works do not stand in the rear of the Ancients; and we have 
no less profound mental energy displayed without singularity 
| of diet in the lives of a Newton, Bacon, Bonaparte, and a Wash- 
ington; ‘than in a Plato, Cicero, or an Alexander. Temper- 
hance, ver, either in the use of an animal or vegetable 
dict, 180084 ry importance; and exerts a no less favorable 
influence on the mind than on the bedy. _ Intemperance con- 
|sists in eating or drinking more than ia necessary to satisfy 
ithe demands of nature; and the consequence is inevitable. 
The,stomach is rendered unable to perform its important 
funébions, and is enfeebled and debilitated: and from the close 
| connection and dependence, (by means of the nervous system,) 
of the brain on this viscus,—the mind with the bady be- 


comes inactive, and loses that strength and energy and bright- 
ness which it before paceman 












RELIGIOUS MEDIT Al 
Griginal. 


That meditation is calculated to inane 
ience has long since rendered certaail 

d attain distinction, without meditation?® 

th@ pleasures of society, he might confine himse the secre- 
cy of his chamber—read the best works day and night and 
have the advantage of the wisest instructors, but if he neglect 
their exercise, his advancement would be slow and imperfect. 
Talents are of little valae and opportunities are of small mo- 


|ment, if unaccompanied by meditation. . 


If meditation on scidntific subjccts be so improving, how 
much more improving is meditation on the important doe. 
trines of our religion? If the earthly student cannot dispéfise 
Wig its aid, how much less the heavenly student? It is of 
essepfial service to him. It strengthens his faith—enlivens 
his. hope and warms his desires. It lessens the weight of af- 
ictions and promotes the purest pleasures. Nothing else ean 
perform its office. Having for some time past aftended to this 
exercise, I will here make a few extracts from my “religious 
meditations.” * — - e 


_— 


UNIVERSALITY OF SIN. 

Many things prove the universality of sin. Why have re- 
ligious systems every where existed? Why have sacrifices, 
been so general? Why have civit*ldws*been instituted in the 
different quartets ‘of the globe? We ¢an assign no other rea- 
son, than the wide prevalence of moral evil. Sin! It has left 
its stain upon the eternal snows of the north and breathed its 
curses upon the plains of the sunny south. It has poisoned 
the air of every region. Its black banner has waved from 
mountain summit and over lowly vales. Its march has been 
upon the ocean billow, and seeds have been scattered by the 


|four winds of heaven. Other scourges have been partial— 


But this, where is its 
boundary? Where is the clime, that it has not polluted? 
Yon sky does not cover it—yon sun does not shine upon it. 


GODLINESS. 

The necessity of godliness arises out of the nature of our 
constitution. Had not God ordaincd that godliness should be 
our preparation for eternity, it would still have been, indispen- 
sable. Without it what pleasures could we derive from Him? 
If there be no similarity of taste and disposition, there can 
be no union, and if no union,no concord, and if no concord, 
So that if we do not become like God, we can 
never reccive any joys f-om association with him. What 
would an unsanctified man find in the upper world, to gratify 
him? Its music would be discord—its splendors would be 
darkness. Its fruitage wowlld be bitter—its waters, “pure as 
chrystal” would be tastless. Discontented with such an abode 
he would fly away to some more congenial region. 


no happiness. 


UNCERTAINTY OF LIFE. 

Feeble are the tics, that unite us to this world. How easily 
may they be broken! How quickly, without an instant 
warning, may we be hurried into a state of reward? Through 
life we have many uncertainties. To day, we are prosperous 
—to morrow, adversity is our lot. To day, we have friends— 
to morrow, they have gone. What are these uncertainties, 





| “that their productions in poctry, oratory, and philosophy are| 
''at once the admiration and des spair of succeeding ages,” this 
\|is certainly lofty and bold language, and I think savours more | 
|i of the iceal than reality, and does not agree with the idea 
|| commonly entertained of their luxurious manners of living. 
| Man from his peculiar organizations, and from the fact that 
} he is able to subsist in all climates, is omnivorous; and how- 
— many accounts we may have, of solely a vegetable diet, 
J am inclined to the belief that as a general rule more favor- 


but types of the last uncertainty? How forcible should they 
teach us, to prepare for it. We know when the sun will set 
—when the flower will fade—when winter will blow his des- 
olating breath over the lovely landscape, but when death will 
come, who can tell? It may come, in the night or in the day- 
It may come in sicknesss or in health. It may meet us by 
the wayside or it may snatch us from the social circle. Let 
us study to b€ ready for it—come when—where or how, it 
‘may. FLOAR DO. 
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THE EMIGRANT SHIP. 
A SKETCH. 
BY JOHN C. M’CABE. 


Original. 





"Twas summer ev’ning and the rosy west 

Hung like a gorgeous curtain; the bright sun 
Went down in beauty and the ocean’s breast 
Seemed like a molten mirror—Pricst and Nun, 
(Borne from their father-land to seek a shore, 
Where the blest cross might shed its holy ray, Po al 
And sacred freedom throw her mantle o’er 

The wandering stranger and chase fear away,) 
Join’d inthe vesper chant whose solemn strain, 
Went up so sweetly to the blessed skies; 

That such soft sounds we ne’er might hear again, 
Till on us break the songs of Paradise.— 

The scene is changed, and loud the storm-god raves! 
While tempest demons how] along the deep; 
Startling the shrouded spirits of the waves, 

And waking sternly from their broken sleep, 

The many voiced thunders; and the spears 

Of lightening ministers are wildly hurled; 

And the chaf*d billow high his crest uprears, 

As the blue: around its brow is curled.—- 
dhe en. waves a bark doth rush: 

ails a torn, its cordage snapt, each mast 
‘now the hoarse dark waters gush 

er strained timbers recklessly and fast. 
be * , , * * * *- * * * 
Then On the blast a smothered cry arose, 

And down she went, that vessel and her crew! 
The storm is done, the moon her brilliance throws 
And bright stars gem the skies’ deep vaulted blue. 








And the voice of the sea-bird that floated along, 

On the wing of the tempest was mounfully wild; 
As the wind spirit murmured the notes of that song, 
Like the mothers sad wail at the death of her child. 


SONG OF THE SEA BIRD. 


Our task is accomplished—down, down to the deep, 
Mid groves of rich coral our treasures we bring; . 
Rest lover and maiden awhile ye must sleep, 
Till mermaids round you their ocean songs sing. sd 


Then will ye wake from the death-dreaming slumber, 
Around ye the gems of the halls of the deep 
Sparkle all-brilliantly—star-like in number, 
Rise lover, and a from your sleep! 


Lover, and maiden, ye forever may rove, 

Mid sands of bright gold through the halls of the oeean; 
Where fond lovers wander by fountain and grove, 

Nor stain their pure thoughts with one earthly emotion. 


The strain is o’er, the echoes softly die away, 
And on the calm deep the moonbeamms sweetly play. 
Richmond Va. 1837. 





MORNING VISITS. 
Mr. Donagald writing to his friend Jerry O’Flaherty. 
BY J. F. M. 


Original. 


| 


lon ‘machinery if I may so call it, would not be at all disorder- | 
ed. But let all think and act for themselves; what I say, is} 
only according to my way of thinking. 





‘ Jerry, by all that is good and gracious, as I spake the truth: 


| the appearance of the women in this country strikes me with | 
| a good deal of force, when I say force, I mean forcibly—and | 
certainly I do; and I am forced to say nothing more than this 
—thcir beauty and intelligence to be sure—their accomplish- 
| ments, and what is not less, their wealth certainly, has a| 
| wonderful effect upon me. 
Now, Jerry, let me carry out my story as I intended telling | 
'| it; some short time since, I was thrown as it must sometimes 
| aecur with those who are serious, as well as those who are 
/not, amongythe fashionable throng, where I had the chance 
|of being somewhat observant as you must know, to witness | 
‘all the dittle ceremonies, niceties, Namby Pamby airs atten- 
| dant on “morning visits” paid all the day long. | 
| ~ You know Jerry, as wel! as I can tell “you, P. is quite 
a large city, and of course the number of visits must be great, 
‘I might almost say beyond the power of figures—more so 
| than when we calculated in Ireland you know, bull beef at a 
i penny a pound and potatoes accordingly—well thinks I to 
| myself one morning, the morning after. my arrival in P : 
| while staying at the private house of a friend, that I should 
|| be able to witness the perfection of “morning visits.” Sure 
| enough in a very short time, the bell or knocker at the door, 
|, to touch either as the taste of visiter might be, was soon in 
agitation, at this I flew as it were to the venitian blind as 
|| curiosity prompted, (bless the trick I can never forget it) to 
||see who was there—in all faith thinks I to myself what a 
| host of ladies. ‘The waiter soon attended them at the door, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
) 











'|I would fain have gotten out had it been possible, for you 
| know Jerry, I possess very little gallantry,.and at best there 
| is,very little philosophy in meeting a host of the fair crea- 
|| tures. 

| But Jerry, there is no harm in telling a good tale upon my- 
‘| self. In my return from the window to the sofa, where I in- 
tended seating myself to receive the company—for I knew 
‘not how, I got a severe fall; from the floor being so highly 
waxed, as it is the fashion of cleaning floors, and a douce of 
a fashion it is certainly, and by no means a polish that I 
fancy—and as I was rising from my apparent genuflections; 
the ladies entered the room as much confused as I was cruelly 
|hurt; saying that they hoped they had not interrupted me in 
‘|| my meditations—says I not at all ladies, this by the bye Jer- 
| ry, was rather a strange construction, certainly the ladies set 
i upon my fall; but I was satisfied. 

| With as much composure as possible under these circum- 
stances, I invited them to take seats; they evidently were 
i laughing in their sleeves at my confusion, and the hair of my 
\| head bristled up as if I had been a spacies of the porcupine; 
| Jerry, about this time I was made up of strange feelings to 
|| be sure, and they can be better imagined in all conscience 


My dear Jerry, now in all faith what I have seen and heard, || than I can express them. 





| and ushered them, O gracious! into the parlour where I Z| 
| 
| 
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| gine—“morning visits” still going on, now in truth good 
honest dinner time. 


It was now a calm, but for a very short time, the conversa. 
tion after a bit became of the same strain of the first course; 
and among the many fashionable topics that were introduced; 
the theatre for one, was very prominent characters in some 


| play which had been lately brought upon the stage, was large. 


ly discussed by the party. I listened seemingly with a very 
knowing look—but it wag all stuff to me, but no doubt good 


jj in its place. 


I however, in their rage for the theatre, undertook to phi- 
losophize a little, by saying I thought it would be better at 


\|times for the good people to spend their money in a more pro. 


fitable way; and not encourage the theatre at the expense of 
other things—(now Jerry, by my sowl I found I had gotten 
on the wrong trail, and to get back there was no doing it,) 


|| with this, the whole conversation was levelled at me, for my 


want of taste, &c. in the fine arts. About this time I was 
spachless and almost frightened into chills and favers. I got 
out of the scrape dear Jerry, as well I could dacently, but 
made up my mind always to side with the ladies, or say noth- 
ing, for it may be a bit of philosophy to do so. 

I now began to feel the effects of my cruel fall; and soon 
left the room, without giving my reasons for so doing—no 
doubt the ladies thought they had offended me. But ah! dear 
Jerry, the most cruel part of it, was in shutting the dvor be. 
hind me, it caught the skirt of my coat, and not knowing it, 
I made a desperate effort to be off to myself, when I was 
brought to the floor keel upwards, with a force that shook the 
whole house—and my poor coat, and best at that, had split 
up the back, as if there had been a streak of lightning about. 
I thought to myself what a time poor Mr. Dongald has of it, 
certainly; but I took it all quite easy, and laughed very good 
humoredly when the ladies appeared to ask me if I was hurt; 
are you injured Mr. Donagald? not at all ladies—but my coat 
has suffered amazingly. At this they laughed most cruelly, and 
I felt very awkardly situated, and by my suffering coat Jerry, 
in all conscience it was enough to confuse any man who has 
a small bit of pride about him. 

T retired to my room with as much composure and despatch 
as it was possible, (and ah! wish I had never left it to be sure,) 
when I heard one of the ladies say, “Paddy from Cork with 
|his buttons behind,” I admired her wit, and passed on to re- 
flect upon my misfortunes for that day. Poor Mrs. L ; 
|poor cralare says I, what time has she to attend to her do. 
|mestic concerns, for she has been entertaining company all 
day, and “morning visits” still going on—now about three 
in the avening. I wished from the bottom of my heart, that 
it was fashionable for the good people to stay more at home. 
Meal after meal was jostled out of its place by visiting, and 
you know Jerry, this goes hard with one, who has a regular 








I have the privilege to relate. Well, I am about telling you || 
something concerning persons and things of the present day, | 
which no doubt will cause you to give a bit of merriment, in |! 
favor to old friend you know, but plase excuse all mistakes, | 
as Tam ina hasty way of writing this, and much given to 
disjointing sentences. But this is the effect you know of 
being raised up in another country; where the people think 
and act differently—but in all conscience, I hope I may get 
rid of all these evils as I become better acquainted with the 
good folks of this country—and a sweet country it is certain- 
!y—an heaven upon earth, and in faith and it is—and upon 
a short acquaintance, there is no place upon the known earth, 
where I should be better plased—so much so, dear Jerry, I 
shall be induced shortly to become,a native. 

But now I will go on with my story, and first commence 


Rut I was composed in a great measure by the timely ap- 
pearance of Madam L , who keeps the house, you must 
know she spoke to the ladies seperately and singly, and in- 
troduced them.to me all in a heap,—ladies Mr. Donaga)d, 
from Ireland, by my sowl this was rather an awful time with 
me, for I felt so stiffened with fear, that if I had made an 
| effort to leave the memorable parlour, I should have triped 
| myself up, there is no doubt of it, now at all. With such an 
i impression as this upon my vacant mind, I concluded to keep 
|| my seat; and after being a little composed, and also by way 
I of being a little social, and affecting a little knowledge of the 
|| “beau monde” I edged in a word occasionally, which appear- 
| ed to take very well. 
|| But I was soon talked out, for in a short time it was all a 
| clatter of tongues, about fashion, ribonds, bonnets, laces, 








by telling, how insufferable it is to be almost tazed to death,|\ ‘mings, &c., this party, that party, Mr. such a one, Madam 
by being compelled to sit I must say through politeness; and | and Miss such a one, and Jerry, I could well say with the 


hear the small rotine of conversation, growing out of “morn- || P°t— 
ing visits” paid all the day long,—that is until three or four | 
o'clock in the avening. Jerry, you must know I mean what! 


I say, and say what I mean—I mean the fair ladies, 
cratures to be sure—and certainly I do ; 


Well, how very irksome it must be to house keepers, whose 





thus troubled by “morning visits"--and that paid all the day | 


Jong, by my soul I should be worried to death, if I had much 
of this to stand, and in faith and I should, and I should get 


out of it as soon as possible—and be like (Jerry Taylor, as jas one might suppose; but Jerry, I had made up my mind to 


:| be quite stoical, and not lose my tender heart among then— 
for it was going “pitta pat” at no small rate certainly. About 
this time the first course were leaving (and with all my heart 


thought I to myself.) and such a rustling of silk can you ima- 


he calls it) “a fly in the heart of an apple.” 

To be reasonable, it appears to me that with less visiting, 
Jerry, domestic concerns would prosper, and every thing at 
home would go on like clock work, and the family economy 


“A hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 
And throats of brass, inspired with iron lungs.”? 


appetite, or an appetite at regular times. I kept my room 
for a week, being all the time tormented with chills and fa- 
vers—and brought myself to the conclusion, that if I ever 
‘visited Phila again, I would take lodgings at a public house, 
‘aad faith and I will, and there is an end of it. 

Yours, &c. P. D. 





To Tue Epitore—Sir: Inclosed I submit to your judgment, 
ashort review (of my own) of Profr. Michclet’s Memoirs of 
Luther, and an extract from Blackwood’s Magazine—taken 
from that work. If you approve of it, and publish it, my 
wish willbe gratified. My chief object is to direct attention 
to M. Michelet’s work—thinking that some individual ot 
suitable qualifications might be induced to translate it—as I 
have no doubt it would prove highly gratifving to a large class 
of readers, and be a valuable addition to Enghsh literature. 
I appear before you as a stranger—but use your prerogative. 

Respectfuly, PHILO. 


REVIEW. 








Original. 


About two years since was published in Paris a work with 


__ Now Jerry, some time was consumed with this course, when || the following title—*Memoris of Luther. Written by him- 
sweet | I say course of course I mean it, and before every one had || self, and edited by M. Michelet (cheif of the Historic section of 


| gotten through with their dish of fashion, the bell or knocker the Archieves of France.”) This work has not as yet, I be- 


to myself, the waiter was soon in attendance at the door, and 
| ushered in a second course, when a general introduction took 
| place. By this time the room had become quite animated, 
| and filled with a good share of beauty, and a variety of fashion 


j 





‘ h || was in aggitation again—more confusion att inks I! Ji i F 
attention their domestic concerns require at all soandptie | gg g ends me thinks I | lieve, been translated into our language—although some small 


portions have been published. In blackwood’s Magazine for 
December 1835, I have found a review of it,—in which that 
distinguished literary veteran, Christopher North, passes a 
high encomium on the character and talents of M. Michelet. 
In this review, are presented portions of the “Memoirs” of a 
highly interesting nature—which are the more attractive— 
having been written by Luther himself. It has struck me 
that a specimen from the work, would be interesting to your 
numerous and intelligent readers, as any thing in relation to, 
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“ Sd claiine and receives || 
ee munya al ” - er li is of a polemical nature. I avow that I have been often more 
The circumstance of a life of Luther being sent into the | violent and bitter than suits my my religion and my robe: 
world by a Frenchman and a Roman Catholic, is somewhat }| But I give not myself out for asaint. It is not my life which 
remarkable, and naturaily makes one curious to know some- iis in discussion before you, but the doctrine of Jesus Christ. 
thing of the life and habits of the person from whom it pro- || Nevertheless, it is not fitting that I should even make any re- 
ceeds. In anticipation of the enquiry, M. Michelet has given traction here; for I should by so doing approve - the tyranny 
a satisfactory answer, It is neccessary here to state that i and impiety which have ravaged the church of God. I am but 
he is the author of a history of the “Roman Republic,” | a man; I cannot defend my doctrine otherwise than did my 
and of two volumes (to be continued) of the history of France. | divine Saviour. When he was ‘smitten by the officer of the 
The reason assigned by him for having broken off from his his. | high priest, he said, ‘If I have spoken evil, bear witness of 
torical researches to devote his time to an examination into | the evil.’ If, then, the Lord himself demanded to be interro- 
Christianity, is thus given: “In the middle,” he says, “of the Ro- | \ gated, and that by a wicked slave, how much more should I, 
man history I met with Christianity in its origin, half through | who am but dust and ashes, and who may deceive myself 
the history of France, I encountered it aged and decrepid, easily, claim the liberty of justifying my doctrine. If the 
Procecding a little farther, I met it again. To whatever testimony of Scripture is against me, I will retract with all 
quarter I turn, * is before me; it bars my way, and forbids | my heart, and be the first to throw my books into the fire.” 
me to pass on.” || After this discourse the orator of the Emperor rose and said, 

“These memoirs are composed altogether of letters and pa- | | that what had been decided by councils could not be called into 
pers written by Luther himself, and give us a complete pic-| dowbt. He demanded, in consequence, a simple and uncondi- 
ture of the man as he was in life.” M. Michelet scems to’ tional retraction. Luther then rose again, and concluded with 
have been influenced to the compilation of these interesting these words:—“Since your imperial majesty and your highnes- 
memoits, by a serious conviction of the importance of the ,ses demand of me a brief and sitple reply, I will give you 
subject; his motives are thus shown in a highly creditable | one which has neither tceth nor horns. If Iam not covinced 
light. Without further explanation, I will proceed to give | “by the holy Scriptures, or by other reasons clear and incon- 

Luther’s own account of his appearance before the Diet of | testable (for I will yield neither to Pope or councils, who have 
Worms; it is a truly interesting recital. I would just reiterate, | often erred ») [neither can nor will revoke any things The 
that, “since the time when St. Paul justified his doctrine be-| testimonies I have cited, have not been ana cannot be, refuted. 
fore king Agrippa, no human being has cut so simple, so no- | | My conscience is a prisoner in the word of God. No one 
bie, and therefore so sublime a figure as did Luther at the Dict | should be ccuncelled to act against his conscience. Here I 
of Worms.” \am. I cannot act otherwise. May God help me! Amen.” 

Baltimore July 20, 1837. PHILO. 


LUTHER AT THE DIET OF WORMS. THE M ELAN CHOLY MOO Dd, 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


[ know not whence, yet oft a tone, 
“When I had arrived at Oppenheim, near Worms, Master | 


i] Faint as the harp-string’s dying strain, 
Bucer came to me, and persuaded me not to enter into the | When sorrow woke the thrilling chords 











| 
! 
| 








. e 

city. Seglapian, the confessor of the Emperor, had told him, | And paused to weep again, 

oe y I should be b li Th | Steals on my ear—TI hear its swell 
that if I entered Worms, a “A noapedipoatian el Now breathing frum some spirit-shell. 
wretches gave out the menaces, that I might be deterred from 

: ‘ : i d delayed three days. m Sadly, yet sweetly sad it comes,— 

a ee ie y| How my rapt spirit bends to hear! 
safe-conduct would have been no longer good, the gates would Setahing the belt hashed weusle, white 
have been shut upon me,I should not have been heard, and | Slow falls the gushing tear, 
have been condemned tyrannically. I advanced, then, in the | Ag every pensive tone sweeps by 
simplicity of my heart; and when I was in sight of the city, | Like soft Zolian melody. 
I wrote to Spalatin, to tell him I had arrived, and to ask him Oh, let me weep! and let each drop 
where I was tolodge. They were astonished at my unforseen Spring from my bosom’s deepest well, 
arrival; for they thought that I should have remained without "aueeeceaaee 
arrested by terror. ‘T'wo of the nobles, the Lord of Hersfeld, | Oh ht me weep! The icliatincniti grief 
and John Schott, came to me by order of the elector of Sax- Can find, alone, in tears releit. ee 
ony, and conducted me to their own apartments; but no prince 
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came to see me. Only the counts and nobles looked at me | 
very earnestly. The Pope had written to the Emperor not to | 
observe the safe-conduct. The bishops urged him in the same | 
sence; but the princes and the states would not consent. All Originet. 

this drew upon me great consideration. My enemies, indeed || = 

were more afraid of me than I was of them. The next day || Mr.Koecker gives the following history of a case of dyspepsia 
after my arrival, at four o’clock in the afternoon, the master || that came under his observation in 1824, He says, “Mr. F- 
of ceremonies of the empire, and the herald who had accom- la literary gentleman, in the neighborhood of London, had heen 
pained me from Witteimberg, came to conduct me to the hotel || for some years under the medical care of Mr. J. Derbyshire, 
de Ville. They led me through secret passages, to avoid the || of Grub street, Goho, on account of a constant state of de- 
great crowds which were assembled in the public ways. In || rangement of his digestion. Much sedentary occupation and | 
spite, however, of this precaution, a great concourse accom. || some excessive grief had of late greatly augmented the dis- 
pained me to the gate of the hotel de Ville. Many had moun’) tressing symptoms generally accompanying this cruel disor: | 
ted the tops of the houses, to see me pass. ‘When I had en.|\der. His disease had assumed the character of bypechendele 
tered into the hall, many Deva came up to me, and addressed, \\sis. His spirits were so dejected, and the state of his body 
me in words of encouragement. ‘Be intrepid,’ said they was so low that he was no longer capable of attending to his | 
‘speak like a inan; fear not those who can kill the body, but || ordinary business. 

have no power over the soul.’—*Monk,’ said the famous Cap’ || Having had some conversation with Mr. Derbyshire on the 











tain George Frundsberg, putting his hand npon my shoulder, | influence of diseases of the teeth upon the general health, that 
'gentleman was induced at*his next visit, to inquire into the) 


‘take care; you are in more peril than any of us have ever been: | 
but if you are on the good road, God will not abandon you.’ | state of his patient’s tecth; and learning that they were ina 
My examination was begun by Dr. Eck, the official of the || very deplorable condition, he proposed a consultation with me 
Bishop of Treves. ‘Martin,’ said he, ‘you are summoned here || on the subject. 

to say if you acknowledge the books placed upon the table.’|| After a particular examination I found every tooth in the 


After I had acknowledged them, he demanded again,. ‘Will|| patient’s mouth more or less carious or dead, and the gums) 


you now disavow them?’ I replied, ‘My very gracious lord || and sockets in a very diseased state. 

Emperor, some of these my writings are books of controversy | On the 27th of May, 1824, twenty one teeth and roots were 
in which I attack my adversaries. Others are books of in- || extracted; all of which were more or less in a state of putre- 
struction and of doctrine. In the latter, I can and will re- || faction, three large grinders only excepted, which were either | 
tract nothing, for they contain the word of God. As to my || suffering from complicated caries, or producing morbid irrita- 
books of controversy, if I have been too violent against any || tion upon the other parts from some other cause. 

one I am willing to allow myseif to be convinced of it, pro-|| Four upper and two under incisors; two upper and two un- 
vided time is accorded me to reflect.” We regret that we || der cuspidate; and two under bicuspides; fourteen front teeth, 
cannot give the whole of one of the most deeply interesting ||in all were left remaining. These and all the other parts of 
and important scenes that was ever acted before a human au-|| e mouth were restored to health in the course of about six 
dience. We must content ourselves with a few of the conclu- || weeks. 

ding passages. | During the progress of this treatment of the diseases of the 








“The last and third part af my - books,” pontinoed Luther, mouth, the general health improved very surprisingly, and the 





restoration to perfect health to all the remaining teeth and 
their relative parts, the patient enjoyed uninterruptedly good 
health, and returned to his ordinary professional avocations.” 

We might quote several other cases, equally interesting, 
from the same author, but we think that this, with those pre- 
viously given, are am ply sufficient to prove that constitutional 
disturbances may be, and often are, produced by bad teeth, 
Before dismissing this part of the subject, however, we will 
give a few cases of local disease in addition to the one already 
noticed, from Dr. Sheppard, which were produced by these 
causes, 

Dr. Darwin notices particularly the agency of diseased teeth 
in the production of hemicrania and ear-ache. In speaking of 
the*former, he says, “This disease is attended with a cold skin, 
and hence, whatever may be the remote cause, the immediate 
one seems to be a want of stimulus, either of heat or disten- 
tion, or some other unknown stimulus in the painful part, or 
in those with which it is associated. The membranes, in their 
natural state, are only irritable by distention; in their diseased 
state they are sensible like muscular fibres, Hence a diseased 
tooth may render the neighboring membranes sensible, and is 
frequently the cause of this disease.” In speaking of sympa- 
thetic head-ache, he remarks, “Where it effects a small de- 
fined part on the parietal bone or one side, it ‘is generally 
termed clavus hystericus, and is always, I believe, owing to a 
diseased dens molaris.” After continuing his remarks upon 
this subject to some length, he gives the following case: 

“Mrs. , about thirty years of age, was seized with great 
pain about the middle of the right parietal bone, which had 
continued a whole day before I saw her, and was so violent as 
| to threaten to occasion convulsions. Not being able to detect 
| a decaying tooth or a tender one, by examining with my eye, 
| or by striking them with a tea-spoon, and fearing bad conse- 
quences from the tendency to convulsions, I advised the ex- 
| traction of the last tooth of the under jaw on the affected side. 
| which was done without any good effect. She was then di- 

rected to loose blovd, and to take a brisk cathartic; and after 
that had operated, about sixty drops of laudanum were given 
| her, with large doses of bark, by which the pain was removed. 
In about a fortnight she took a cathartic by ill advice, and the 
pain returned with greater violence in the same place; and be- 
| fore I could arrive, as she lived thirty miles*from me, she suf- 
| fered a paralytic stroke, which affected her limbs and her face 
| on one side, and relieved the pain in her head. About a year 
| afterwards, I was again called to her on account of a pain vio- 
| lent as before, exactly on the same part of the other parieta- 
| bone. On examining her mouth I found the second molaris 
of the under jaw, on the side before affected, was now decayed, 
| and concluded that this tooth had occasioned the stroke of the 
|| palsy, by the pain and consequent exertion it had caused. On 
| this account I earnestly entreated her to allow the sound mo- 
'laris of the same jaw, opposite to the decayed one, to be ex- 
| tracted; which was forthwith done, and the pain of her head 
| immediately ceased, to the astonishment of her attendants.” 
| Inanother place he gives two more cases of a somewhat 











,|| Similar character; and in speaking of ear-ache, says, “It, like 


|| hemicrania, is frequently the consequence of association with 
| a diseased tooth.” 
| Dr. Rush mentions a case of epilepsy which was caused by 
| decayed teeth. “Some time in the year 1801,” says he, “EF 
| was consulted by the father of a young gentleman in Balti- 
| more who had been affected with epilepsy. I inquired into the 
| state of his teeth, and was informed that several of them in 
his upper jaw were much decayed. I directed them to be ex- 
|| tracted, and advised him afterwards to loose a few ounces of 
‘blood any time when he felt the premonitory symptoms of a 
‘| recurrence of his fits. He followed my advice; in consequence 
| of which I had lately the pleasure of hearing from his brother 
| that he was perfectly cured.” 
| The same author also mentions a case of rheumatism of 
I! the hip joint, produced by a disordered tooth. “Some time in 
| the month of October, 1801,” says he, “I attended Miss O. C., 
with a rheumatism in her hip joint, which yielded for a while 
to the several remedies for that disease. In the month of No- 
|| vember it returned with great violence, accompanied with a 
{severe tooth-ache. Suspecting the rheumatic affection to be 
|| excited by the pain in her tooth, I directed it to be extracted. 
The rheumatism left her hip immediately, and she recovered 
li in a few days. She has continued ever since to be ftee from 
'! it.’°—Koecker, page 118. 

Several cases of pain and formation of matter in the ear, 
produced by a disordered state of the teeth and gums, are 
given by Jourdain, Koecker, and Fitch, and also several cases 
of opthalmia, which we would like to quote were it not for in- 
truding this subject to too great a length. As it is, we shall 
| conclude by adding two or three cases of muralgia facie. 
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that || always preceded foreveral days an attack of one of these 
| paroxysms by which she was admonished of their approach | 
‘and which often enabled her physician to ward them off, and 
eventually led to the discovery of their cause. They were 
| more severe and more frequent in their occurrence in cold, 
and wet weather, than warm. 


THE MONU 


“It is now, we believe, admitted by most medical writers, 
this most torturing and agonizing affection arises more fre- 
quently from a morbid condition of the teeth, than any other 
cause. The following interesting case is mentioned by Mr. 
Koecker : 

“Mr. J———, a gentleman of great respectability, a native | — 
of this: country, but for many years a resident of Smyrna, arks, quinine, ! : 
eo about aiag nine years, naaiies upwards of ten years ier tonics and narcotics were prescribed, im Se 
from this distressing malady, attended by all its torturing , sinapisms, and epispas- 
symptoms, in a most unparalleled manner. His whole con- 
stitution, but particularly the glandular system, was so much 
affected as to produce swellings and indurations in the most 
distant parts, accompanied with great pain and inconvenience, 


but its effects on his head were frequently agonizing; indeed; ways pre et ‘ ' —_ 
he assured me that, so great were his sufferings, he had been | extend his inquiries to the condition of her teeth. This re- 
sae) 4 ‘ 4 5) 


so far driven to despair as to implore Heaven to relieve him | sulted iM the discovery that they were ina a4 oo, 
by putting an end to his miserable existence. He repeatedly || state. The rmolares generally, but nee ee ar A a 
applied for the best medical and surgical advice that the coun- | upper jaw, on the right side, — invo - 9 | 
try could afford; but the real cause of his suffering were not | Carics. Her gums were very much tumefied and inflamed, | 


detected; and such was the character of his disorder that | 
From the diseased state in which her teeth and gums were | 


it baffled every exertion and all the remedies which were || , ' ; 
applied for many years. At length the effects of a sea voy- | found, they were immediately suspected as having some agen- | 


age, and a,visit to his native country were proposed, and at||cy in causing the affection of the face, in consequence of 
the same time a trial of such remedial measures as he might | which a consultation was proposed, and accordingly, on the 
be able to command in England. || 15th of January, 1831, we were requested to visit her. 
Immediately after his arrival in London this patient consult After a careful examination of her mouth it was ascertained | 
ed Mr. Lawrence. ‘This sagacious and disinterested surgeon || thateleven of her teeth were so much domayen as to render their 
soon suspected his teeth to be the chief cause of his malady, I restoration to health impracticable. Their removal, was there- 
and recommended him to have my advice without delay, and || fore, immediately determined on, but on ansount of her extreme | 
to submit to any treatment I should deem necessary and || debility and the nervous state of her system it was not thought | 
proper. || advisable to remove more than two or three at one time. So 
On examining the gentleman’s mouth I found his gums and || great was her agitation at the thought of having a tooth ex- 
all his alviolar processes more or less diseased. His double | tracted, that, notwithstanding the agony she was in, she could 
teeth, however, hod most especially suffered; and so conside- || not be persuaded to have even one taken out on our first visit, 
rable a part of their sockets was destroyed that their preser- || but requested that ad should call the next day, when she 
vation was rendered altogether improbable. I therefore pro- } said%she would submit to the removal of as many as she pos- 
posed their immediate removal; and although the gentleman || sibly could. Accordingly, on the following day, to the aston- 


was excecdingly nervous, he acceded to my proposed plan of | ishment of all of her friends, she had all of the jaw teeth 
~ " . . al 4 
|| that were carious, (eleven in number,) removed. This ope- 


|| rious otk 
‘apparent beneficial effects. Leeching 
| ties, were resorted to in vain for relief, and asa last resort, the 
|| division of the affected nerves was determined on; but pre- 
| vious to putting that determination into execution Dr. D 

'was induced, from the circumstance of the pain in the jaws, 


and her teeth, generally, sensitive. 





cure without the least hesitation. | : 

February 14,1826. Thirtcen tecth and roots were extracted, || ration at once discovered the true cause of her sufferings: 
and the mouth was subsequently cleansed with a gentle stimu. || The roots of three of the tecth were very much enlarged by 
|| depositions of bony matter (exastosis.) The extremity of one 
The remaining front teeth of the upper | of the fangs of one was nearly as large as a common sized 
| pea, the others were not quite so large, and a tendency to ex- 
| astosis was manifest on all. With the removal of these teeth 
levery symptom of pain immediately vanished from her face, 
|nor has she, to our knowledge, had any return of it. 

A case of painful nervous affection of the face was men- 
tioned to us a few weeks ago by one of the oldest and most 


lant lotion every hour or two in the course of the day. 

February 2Ist. 
and under jaws were carefally scaled as far as the diseased 
state of the gums wuuld allow of, and the patient provided | 
with the means of preventing the re-accumulation of tartar. | 
He was requested to continue the lotion. 
February 28th. The above operation was repeated, and 


| 
cleanliness particularly recommended. 


March 7th. ‘The same operation was completed, and a per- | respectable dentists of this city, and than whom a more cor- 


fect removal of the tartar was accomplished; the patient was ] rect or skilful practitioner is not to be found, produced by dis- 
jjeased teeth. This gentleman’s thorough knowledge, of the 





also directed to proceed as before. 

Thus, by the judicious management of the case by Mr. i morbid sympathies of the teeth, enabled him at once to dis- | 
Lawrence, and the above treatment, the patient was now, in || cover their connection with the sufferings of the individual 
less than one month, restored to perfect constitutional health. || here alluded to, and thus, by their removal, had the satisfac- 
His mouth was rapidly recovering from a disease, probably || tion of affording prompt relief. 
of more than fifteen years standing, and the most important of | : 


THE NOBLE SAILOR, 


his tecth were saved from total destruction, and permanently | 
a4 From the Maine Monthly. 


carb, iron, stramonium, belladonna, and va- 


| which always preceded the recurrence of these paroxysms, to | 
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DesEcRATION OF THE SABBATH.—The violation of the sab. 
| bath is one of those inconsiderate sins, into which individuals 
and communities carelessly glide, and which almost imper. 
ceptibly become fixed and confirmed habits, and while no one 
will confess it to be his deliberate and wilful intention, impi- 
ously to trample upon the rites of the day which God himself 
has commanded to be kept holy, thousands heedlessly and 
openly infringe upon its sacred character, and thereby exhibit a 
reckless and very reprehensible disregard of one of the most 
prominent institutions of Christianity. The sabbath was es- 
tablished as a day of rest in the first age of the world, and 
the commands given by him who ordained it, in regard to its 
rigid observance by the memberships of his earliest church, 


| Were plain and positive, and violations of them were followed 


in all cases, by the most fearful consequences. Not less re. 
sponsible, are the inhabitants of Christian countries, in these 
years of enlightenment, than were the ancient members of 
God’s spiritual church, who were threatened and visited with 


| the outpourings of his wrath, for their disregard of those hal- 


lowed institutions, which have been handed down through 
ages of infidel opposition, and now distinguish the home of 
civilization and Christian privileges from the vile haunts of 
barbarism and heathenish stupidity. 

It is possible for individuals as well as nations, to convert 
the greatest blessings that have been conferred upon them, 
into the most baleful and destructive curses; that the sabbath 
is a blessing, and a great blessing, none but the vilest will 
deny, and it requires not the extraordinary powers of prophecy 
to discover, that its continual abuse, by communities of men 
who are taught better, and whose common sense directs other- 
wise, may so increase the depravity of their hearts and con- 
sequent wickedness of their lives, as to render them a curse 
to themselves and to cach other, and thus without any secem- 
ing intervention of supernatural effort, this inestimable bless- 
ing may be turned an alarming afiliction. 

It is idle to rant of the absurdity and folly of the Christian 
faith, and call the revelation of God the invention of priests 
and designing men; the unbeliever may rear his standard of 
opposition, and endeavor in vain to shelter his unholy deeds 
beneath the common charge of religious fraud. ‘The impress 
of divinity, is upon all the Creator’s works, and upon none is 
it more plainly perceptible, than upon the sabbath which he 
has set apart for his worship, and for the neglect of which he 
will punish men to the latest posterity. 

Instead of a day of religious worship, the sabbath is fast 
becoming a period of idle parade and vain show; for this thing 
parents and the heads of families are to blame, for they adorn 
their little impatient charges in the gaudy trappings of fash- 
ion, as though they were preparing them for the celebration 
of some festival occasion, in which they were to rival their 
play-fellows, and contest the palm of excellence and pride, 
with all of their own age they should happen to meet; forget- 
| ting to remind them of the sacredness of the day, and the aw- 


preserved.” | 
Of the many painful affections of the face which have come || 
under my own vbservation, produced by a discordant state of | 
the teeth, the following is the only one the diagnostics of 
which were those of tic doloreux or mucalgia facisi. 'The sub. | 
ject of this case was a lady of about forty years of age, of 
sedentary habits, and naturally of rather a nervous tempera- 
ment. She had been afflicted, at times, for several years, with | 
a most distressing and painful affection of her face, which was | 
pronounced, by her attending physician, Dr. D , with whom i 


we had the pleasure of a personal acquaintance, to be tie dou- || 


\} 


loreux. ‘lhe pain was sometimes so acute and lancinating as 
. ' 
almost to deprive her of reason. It generally commenced || 


near, or a little anterior to the angle of the superior maxillary |} 


bone; from thence darting across the face to the alx of the || 
nose, then to the angle of the eye, temple-and forehead, with H 
sudden transitions, very often from one side to the other, and | 
generally accompanied with twitching and tremors of the | 
muscles of the affected parts, and a preternatural flow of vis- i 
cid saliva. Her face and sometimes the whole of her head | 
was rendered so sore by these paroxysms, that the slightest | 
touch would produce pain. | 
These paroxysms, though generally short in their duration i 
recurred frequently as often as ten or fifteen times in twenty | 
four hours, and sometimes continued for from ten to sixteen or! 
twenty days, subjecting her during this time to the greatest | 
misery, when it would gradually subside, leaving a dull heavy 
pain in one,and sometimes both jaws. A painful sensation in 
her jaws, particularly the right side of the upper, similar to this 


The occurrence here relatea took place during the great conflagration in | 


New York, December, 16th, 1835. 

Tt was a fearful night, 
The strong flame fiercely sped, 

From street to street, fiom spire to spire, 
And on their treasures fed; 

Hark! “tis a mother’s cry, 
High oer the tumult wild, 

As rushing toward her flame-wrapt home 
She shriek’d--‘My child! my child!’ 


A wanderer from the sea, 
A stranger mark’d-her woe, 

And in his generous bosgin woke 
The sympathetic glow. 

Swit up the burning stairs 
With daring feet he flew, 

While sable clouds of stifling smoke 
Conceal’d him from the view. 


Fast fe]l the blazing beams 
Across his dangerous road, 
Till the far chamber where he grop’d 
Like a firey oven glow’d. 
But what a pealing shout! 
When from the wreck he came, 
And in his arms a smiling babe 
Still toying with the flame. 


The mother’s raptur’d tears 
Forth like a torrent sped, 
Yet ere the throng colud Jearn bis name, 
That noble tar had fled. 
Not for the praise of man 
Did he this deed of love, 
But on a bright, unfading page, 
*Tis register’d above. 


ful charges of Heaven to prescrve it inviolate. What was, 
and is intended for respect for the sabbath, is made in this 
way, through culpable carelessness, the minister to one of 
the most deceitful and dangerous feelings that can inhabit the 
‘human heart; the pride thus engendered grows with the growth 
and strengthens with the strength, until, through thoughtless 
,,and misguided, or rather, unguided youth, thousands pass 
,on to heedless, and perhaps, depraved maturity, and with no 
'compunction of fecling, whatever, trample upon the sacred 
\ commandments of God. 

| Reverence for religious institutions instilled into the heart 
in early years, fastens upon the affections until it almost be- 
|comes a sccond nature, and clings through a life of weal or 
| Woe, preventing many an crror and affording the consolations 
|of a clear and quiet conscience; it is therefore, worth all the 
i pains that can be taken by those having the guardianship of 
|| the young to guide them in the course in which is to be en- 
|| dured the fewest ills, and which will afford the most comfort 
jin the years of responsibility and old age. 

Our sabbath is, or should be protected by the law, and the 
| open violater should receive the penalty due to his crime of 
jdeep impicty. The hundreds of the young and middle aged 
—nay verily, and old men, who spend it in drinking and 
gambling, deserve to be made pubiic examples, and should be 
held up to the scorn of their neighbors, that others might be 
warned not follow their iniquitous example. 





InpustRiovs Laptrs.—Not long since we encountered a par- 
agraph, which had gone the rounds of the press, in which a 
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merited complim 


ent writs passed upon a lady, who had by in. || amoment’s struggle bétween affection and duty took place. She 


dustry and perseverance crompleted a patch-work quilt con- | once more pressed ‘hhef child to her agitated bosom, again and 


taining some seven or eight thousand pieccs. 
quently taken occasion to mention this circumstance and have 


boasted of it pretty considerably, among our female acquaint- || ¢ 


ances, in all the range of which we did not expect to find one 
half so industrious; we were, however, not a little surprised, 
when one of them, Miss Charlotte Davy, we cannot help 
placing it to her credit; produced a very beautiful quilt, 
which she had made when but ten years ofage, consisting 
of upwards of sixtecn thousand very sinall pieces. We doubt 
very much if Miss Charlotte can find many of the young 
ladies of her acquaintance, who can bring foward specimens 


of patience and persevering industry to equal hers; if she || 
can, she is certainly favored with an interesting, and ex-| 


ecedingly valuable circle of friends, into which, if we were 
what folks would call young we would dash with a determina- 


tion of appropriating ore to our especial interest 


AUTUMN. 
Original. 


«What is there saddening in these Autumn leaves?’? 


Have they that “green and yellow melancholy” of which || 
the poct by nature spake? Oh! Could he have but seea when | 
first the cold breath of Winter turns into beauty Autumn’s |! 
charms. ‘These our golden forests in rich and splendid luxu-|| 


riance clad, that kiss the circling horizon—in beauty rivaling 
with roseate morn, retiring and blushing eve—he had not 
sighed. 

We may wish to see Italian skies, perpetual verdure, and 
regions where birds have “no sorrow in their song, no winter 
in their year.” But nothing can excel in beauty, the many 
tinted hues of golden Autumn, amid forests profound gorgeous- 
ly attired. 

And when the blue sky, the canopy of all, seems to deepen, 
as foliar nature saddens below, sickens and dies. 
prodigal nature has given springs like Eden, plenteous Summers, 
and Winters of mildness, but to us alone has she given Au- 


tumns of beauty, aye, beauty unrivalled, magnificence and | 
abundance, and amid all to enjoy its maturity of luxurious || 


loveliness. 

Now we have the loaded fruit tree, bending and kissing 
the ground as t’were in submission to the burden of its 
charge, and throwiing its redolence into the bosom of the air. 

This is the scason when the thrifty farmer basking in the 
sunshine of Autumn, shall gather in store the fruits of his 
labor, that he may live in comfort and ease. 


is beauty, and plenty smiles at old and crippled Winter, frown- || 


ing with withering look upon universal nuture as he comes, 
and dragging-his wearisome length with hissing storms, and 
biting frosts. ‘Then indecd all without looks dreary. M. 


WONDERFUL ESCAPE FROM INDIANS, 


A HISTORICAL NARRATIVE, 


James Morgan, a native of Maryland, married at an early 


age, and soon after settled himself near Bryant’s Station in | 


the wilds of Kentucky. 


ed the field with a worm fence, and planted some corn. 
It was on the 25th day of August, 1782; the sun had 


To some | 


Then all within |} 


Like most pioneers of the west, he || 
cut down the cane, built a cabin, deadened the timber, enclos. |! 


We have fre-||again kissed ifwith impassioned tendérness. The infant 


alarmed at the profusion of tears that fell upon its cheek, look- 
d up into ‘its mother’s facé/threw itstdittle arms around 
| her neck, and wept aloud, - . 
“In the name of heaven, Eliza, release the child, or we 
|| shall be lost,” said the distracted husband, in a soft imploring 
|| voice as he forced the infant from his wife, hastily took up 
| his gun, knife, and hatchet, ran up the ladder that led to the 
'garret, and drew it after hima In a moment the door was 
| burst open and the savages entered. 

|| By this time Morgan had secured his child in a bag and 
lashed it to his back—then, throwing off some clapboards 
| from the roof of his cabia, resolutely leaped to the ground. 
|He was instantly assailed by two Indians. As the first 
approached he knocked him down with the butt end of his 








| gun. 
i\let fall his gun and closed in. 
missed him, but severed the chord that bound the infant to his 
| back and it fell, The contest over the child now became 
| warm and fierce and it was carried on with knives only. 
The robust and athletic Morgan at length got the ascendency. 

Both were badly cut and bled freely, but the stabs of the 

white man were better aimed and deeper, and the savage soon 

sunk to the earth in death. Morgan hastily took up his child 
| and hurried off. 


‘The savage made a blow, 


|| The Indians in the house, busily engaged in drinking and 
plundering, were not apprized of the contest in the yard until 
one that had been knocked down gave signs of returning life, 
|| and called them to the scene of action.— Morgan was discov- 
cred, immediately pursued and a dog put on bis trail. Ope- 
rated upon by all the feelings of a husband and father, he moved 
; With all the speed of a hunted atag, and soon outstripped the 
Indians, but the dog kept in close pursuit. Finding it impos- 
| sible to outrun or elude the cunning animal, trained to hunts 
| of this kind, he hulted and waited until it came within a few 
| yards of him, fired and brought him down—rcloaded his gun 
|| and pushed forward. Ina short time he reached the house 
| of his brother, who resided between Bryant’s Station and Lex- 
ington, where he left the child, and the two brothers set out 
| for the dwelling. 

As they approached, a light broke upon his view—his 
speed -quickened, his fears increased, and the most agonizing 
apprehensions crowded upon his mind. He emerged from 
| the cane brake, beheld his house in flames and almost burned 
|| to the ground. “My wile!” he exclaimed, as he pressed one 
|| hand to his forehead, and grasped the fence with the other, 
He gazed for some time on 


i} 


| 
| 


|| to support his tottering frame. 
the ruin and desolation before him advanced a few paces and 
sunk exhausted to the earth. 

Morning came—the bright luminary of heaven arose, and 
still found him seated near the almost expiring embers. In his 
right hand he held a small stick, with which he was tracing 
jthe name of “Eliza” on the ground; his left hand was thrown 
|}on his favorite dog that lay by his side, looking first on the 
ruin and then on his master, with evident signs of grief. 
Morgan arose. ‘The two brothers now made a search, and 
|| found some bones burnt to ashes, and which they earefully 
gathered andsilently consigned totheir mother carth,beneath the 
| wide-spread branches of a venerable oak, consecrated to the 

purest and holiest recollections. 








| 
1} 
il 





' 
descended; a pleasant breeze was playing through the sur. || Several days aiter this Morgen was engaged in a desperate 


rounding wood; the cane bowed under its influence, and the 
broad green leaves of the corn waved in the air. Morgan had 
seated himself in the door of his cabin, with his infant on his 
knee: his young and happy wife had laid aside her spinning 


wheel and was busily engaged in preparing the frugal meal. | 


That afternoon he had accidentally found a bundle of let- 
ters, which he had read to his wife before taking his seat at 
the door. It was a correspondence in which they had ac- 
knowledged an early attachment for each other, and the 
perusal left evident traces of joy on the countenances of both; 
the little infant, too, seemed to partake of its parents’ feelings, 
by its cheerful smiles, play fal humour, and infantile caresses. 
While thus agrecably employed, the report of a rifle was 
heard; then another and another followed in quick succession. 
Morgan sprang to his fect, his wife ran to the door, and they 
symultancously exclaimed, “Indians!” 

The door was immediately barred, the next moment. their 


fears were realized by a bold and spirited attack of a small! 


party of Indians, The cabin could not be successfully defen. 


ded, and time was precious. Morgan, cool, brave and prompt, | 


he soon decided. While he was in the act of concealing his 
wife under the floor, a mother's feelings overcame her—she arose 
—seized her infant, but was afraid that its cries would betray 
her place of concealment. She hesitated, gazed silently upon it— 


qe 


|| tors, and the surviving whites retreated across the Licking, 


| ..* . . 
|| battle at the lower Blue Licks. The Indians came off vic- 


|| but were pursued by the victirious enemy for a distance of six 
| 


land thirty miles, 


| James Morgan was among the last that crossed the river 
|| and was in the rear until the hill was descended.—As soon as 





|] “Wrongs, and recollected the lovely object of his carly affections. 
|| [ie urged on his horse and pressed to the front. While in the 
act of leaping from his saddle, he received a ball in his thigh 
| and fell: an Indian sprang upon him seized him by the hair 
|| applied the scalping knife. At this moment Morgan cast up 
his eyes ond recognized the handkerchief that bourid the head 


of the savage, and which he knew to be his wife’s. This ad- 





| his fury. He quickly threw his arm around the Indian, and, 
| with a death-like grasp hugged him to his bosom, plunged his 
knife into his side, and he expired in hisarms. Releasing 
himself from the savage, Morgan crawled under a small oak, 
on an elevated picce of ground, a short distance from him. 
The ecenc of action shifted and he remained undiscovered, an 
anxious spectator of the battle. 

It was now midnight. The savage band, after taking all 
the scalps they could find, left the battle ground. 





Tae other advanced with uplifted tomahawk—Morgan | 


| he beheld the Indians re-appear on the ridge, he felt anew his | 
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|| ded renewed strength to his body, and increased activity to! 











was seated at the foot of the oak; its trunk supporting his head. 
The rugged and uneven ground that supported him, was cov- 
ered with slain; the once whitesand projecting frocks, 
bleached wif the rain and sun of centuries, were crimsored 
with blood that had warmed the heart and animated the bosom 
of the patriot and the soldier. The pale glimmering of the 
moon occasionally threw a faint glimmering light upon the 
mangled bodies of the dead, and then a passing cloud enveloped 
all in darknes, and gave additional horror to the feeble cries 
of a few, still lingering in the agonies of death, rendered doub- 
ly appalling by the course growl of the bear, ,the loud howl 
of the wolf, the shrill and varied notes of the wildj@at and the 
panther, feeding on the dead and dying. Morgiiit beheld the 


'| scene with heart-rending sensations,and looked forward with 
| the apathy of despair to his own end. 


A large, ferocious looking bear, covered all over with blood, 
now approached him; he threw himself on the ground, silently 
commending his soul to Heaven, and‘p breathless anxiety 
awaited his fate. The satiated animal slowly passed on with- 
out noticing him. Morgan raised his head—was about offer- 
thanks for fis unexpected preservation, when the ery of a pack 
of wolves opened upon him, and again awakened him to a 
sense of danger. He placed his hands over his eyes—fell on 
his face— and in silent agony awaited his fate. He now 
heard a rustling in the bushes—steps approached—a cold chill 


|ran overhim. Imagination, creative, busy imagination—was 


actively employed; death, the most horrible death, awaited 
him; his limbs would in*all probability be torn from his body, 
and he be devoured alive. He felt a touch—the vital spark 
was almost extinguished—another touch more violent than the 
first,and he was turned over,the cold sweat ran down in torrents 
—his hands were violently torn from his face—the moon passed 
from under a cloud—a faint ray beamed upon him—his eyes 
involuntarily opened—and he beheld his wife! who in a scarce 
audible voice exclaimed “My husband! my husband!” and fell 
upon his bosom. 

Morgan now learned from his wife, that aftcr the Indians 
had entered the house they found some spirits, and drank 
freely; an altercation soon took place—one of them received 
a mortal stab and fell—the blood ran through the floor 
upon her. Believing ‘it to be the blood of her husband, 
she shricked aloud and thereby betrayed her place of conceal- 


meat. 

She was immediately taken and bound. jis 

The party after setting fire to the housel#peceeded to Bry- 
ant’s Station. On the day of the battle of the Blue Licks, a 
horse, with saddle and bridle, rushed by her, which she knew 
to be her husband’s. During the action the prigo! 
left unguarded, made their escape and lay conceded 
some bushes under the bank of the river. After th 
had returned from the pusuit, and left the battle ground, shé 
with some others that had escaped with her, determined to 
make a search for their friends, and, if on the field, and living 
to save them if possible, from the beasts of prey. After search- 
searching for some time, and almost despairing of success 






she fortunately discovered him. 
Tle party of Col. Logan found Morgan and his wife, andy 


restored them to their friends, their infant, and their home. 


Mersors.—There are different classes of meteors;—some 
are mere pulpy substances furmed in the atmosphere; others 
are stones, partaking the nature of lava, and exhibiting the 
effects of fusion. The first class cannot be very high in the 
atmosphere; the second, in the opinion of many, come frou 
other bodies than the earth, and are perhaps fragments of the 
great planet, of which Higres, Vesta, &c. are parts. One of 
these meteors fell at East Bridgewater, Mass. on the 5th May, 
between 3 and 4 o’clock P. M. A notice of it in the Boston 
Daily Advertiser gtates that nine picces of the stone were 
found sbine of them still warm, the largest weighing a quar- 
ter of a pound. The whole appeared vitrified, as if from rap- 
id cooling. ‘I'he ‘outside is black, glazed and gbining, but 
within it is grey, and full of oval shaped cavities. On the 5th of 
the present month, a similar meteor fell somewhere in Ver 
mont or New Hampshire. Its great height may ‘be inferred 
from the fact that it was noticed at Montpelier and various 
other places in Vermont; at Portsmouth and at other places in 
New Hampshire; and at Newburyport in Massachaggtts. At 
Northfield, Vt. three reports were heard when it expladed—at 


Chelsea, one, about three minates after the explosiqn; t 
Hardwick none. Its direction seemed tu be from 


West.—Jour. Com. 











Economy.—A_ neighbor of ours informs us that wood goes 
further when left out of doors than when well housed; some 
of his having gone upwards of @ quarter of @ mile, in one 


Morgan }{ night! 
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MY MOUNTAIN HOME. 

BY ROBERT.GRANT. . 

Swift for my Mountain Home once more € | armed with muskets, and “in not fewer 

My bark shall o’er the dark waves glide, 
And, swelling on thy rock-bound shore, 


Again the dashing surges ride. || in his veins. 


Again I'll wander where the pine’s 
Dark waving curtain shades the earth; 
Where scarce a soften’d sunbeam shines 


: | he could not be induced to relinquish his old habits. 
To gild the lowly broomflower’s birth. 


| 
Or, where the moose and carriboo | and he was executed by the ciyil authorities of Chitagong. 
y starlight sip the forest Jake; 


where the light deer, bounding through, 


. evening stir the soft green brake. 


I love, oh well I love to brave | 

Thy hill-bound torrent’s swollen stream; 
Or, where the moon-lit waters lave 

Thy mountain shores, by night to dream. duty. These people, strange as it may appear, are living with. 
| in 150 miles of Calcutta, the metropolis of British India, and 
| the seat of government, yet their existence even is scarcely 
_known to the people who are not in authority—comparatively 
little information from the wood, and jungles of the savage 
‘portions of Bengal finds its way to Calcutta newspapers. 
| The existence of cannibals in India is only recently establish- 
ed,and many were of opinion that the race was extinct; it 
| has now been established beyond doubt, that the Kookees who 

*Part of the coast of Maine is supposed, in the outline, to resemble the | infest the blue mountains of Chittagong, and the Gounds, in- 
figure of an out-spread Eagle, to which similitude illusion is here made. ‘habiting the hill forest of Nagpore, both fed upon human flesh. 
| There is this distinction in favor of the latter, that they par- 
take of it only occasionally, and in compliance with a relig- 


From the Woonsocket Patriot. ious custom; while the Kookees delight and banquet on the 
The silver cascade! the silver cascade! horrid repast. 
That boundeth so merry along, ———.. 


Is brighter far than the rainbow hue— | Gams.ine.—It is but a line that seperates innocence from 
More sweet than the minstrel’s song. isin. Whoever fearlessly upproaches the line, will soon have 


Welcome éby tempest and thy foam, 
Thy waking voices from the sea, 
Breathing wild music round my home! 
My spirit longs again for thee. 


Then hail, my Mountain Home, again! 
O’er the blue waves I'll see thee rise— 

The Eagle* of the heaving main, 
Spreading thy pinions round the skies. 





THE SILVER CASCADE. 


It comes—it comes at eventide, 
With a sweet and silvery chime— 

It comes—it comes in morning’s pride, 
Outstripping the flight of Time. 


wisdom. No man ever made up his mind to consign his soul 
IIto perdition at once. No ian ever entered the unknown 
lavenues which conduct to such an end, with a firm and un- 
it foweth on, all calmly and bright, ||daunted step. ‘The brink of ruin is approached with caution, 





. sons: aehorponoaga a ae ‘and by impreceptible degrees; and the wretch who now stands 
y esistiess m 

When the storm around és sping, fearlessly scoffing there, bnt yesterday had shrunk back from 
the tottering cliff with trembling. 

Do you wish for an illustration? The profligate’s unwrit- 

When its mellow chime *mid the depths among, ten history will furnish it. How inoffensive its commence- 

Is hush’d in the din‘of the Ocean song. ment; how sudden and awful its catastrophy! Let us review 

————— |his life. He commences with play: but it is only for amuse- 

THE KOOKEES. ment. Next he hazards a trifle to give interest, and is sur- 


It leapeth in beauty—it leapeth in pride, 
As it boundeth on to the swelling tide— 





FROM DR. SPRY'S WORK ON ‘MODERN INDIA.’ |prised when he finds himself a gainer by the hazard. He |) 


, then ventures, not without misgivings on a deeper stake. 
e ees, as these brutal wretches are called, have, ac- : : : 
- ot R 4 . Th ke he loses. i 
ot to the account afforded me by Major Gairdner, pro- ee a ee ee ae 


. : drinks to revive his spirits. His spiri i : 
tuberant bellies; they are low in statue, with set features, and || ca ee ahaa 
museular limbs, they speak a dialect peculiar to themselves, 'spirits flag, and once more the inebriating cup revives him. 
and build their villages on the boughs of trees.—They do not|| pre he is aware, he has become a bankrupt. Resource fails 
appear to have any settled abiding place, but wander in herds him. His fortune is gone. God has withdrawn his spirit 


from one wilderness to another. Whena site favorable to ‘ie Die, “Whe deen of despair takes possession of his 


their purpose has been found, the whole community set to work || come, ‘enven deestte hiesdhe benemese tnsies 


to collect bamboos and branches of trees, which are after. || The finished gambler has no heart. The club with which 
wards fashioned into platforms, and placed across the lofty he herds would meet alhtuugh the ie of rendezvou a 

boughs of the different trees. On this foundation the rude i= the chamber of the drin + the sine meet thou «8 er 
grass superstructure is raised which forms the hut. When |an apartment in the pon Not even eg death of 
these sheds are completed, and every family provided with a | kindred can effect the gambler. anne lay a at ve “a 

habitation, the women and children are taken into their ariel ther’s coffin; he would play u : = hobs eens sd eas —D 4 
abodes. The men lop off all the branches within reach of | Nott i sib sienna 
the ground, and having constructed for themeelves, a rough || —_ 

ladder of bamboos, they ascend the trees by means of this || Harriness.—“Exciting pleasures never produce happiness. 
ride staircase, drawing it up after them to prevent the intru- || Every one’s experience will prove this. Excitement invaria- 
sion of strangers, and a necessary precaution against the en.| bly causesa re-action, that sinks the mind to the lowest depths 
croachments of their four-footer companions of the forest. In|\of misery. Calmness and uniform evenness of temper pro- 


this manner they repose, floating in the branches, and cradled || duce the greatest quantum of happiness. In well regulated 





by the wind, partaking more of the savag@ ferocity of brutes, | affections alone, can be found true enjoyment. There must || 
than the milder charities of man. To persons who have trav-||be a calm of thought, an even-going temper, and a rationality || 


elled much in India, the mere circumstance of a whole tribe || about out pursuits, or we can never say, life is pleasant.” 
of natives choosing to take up their permanent habitation on |, This is strictly true, though very few persons, especially of 
the trees, would not excite much surprise, since the watchmen ithe young, believe it. Not that there can be no greater hap- 
who arc employed in the charge of mango groves, or other ||piness, at any one moment, than the enjoyment here meant. 








valuable fruit cultivations, often form a sort of nest on the '| But those moments of exquisite happiness must necessarily | 


| 


branches of some neighboring trees, a small hut or rather shed 1 be of short duration, and are followed by re-action, by pros. 
just sufficient to shield the bod y from the inclemency of the || tration, by some real misery, which far overbalances the pre- 
weather, being raised upon a platform resting on the boughs. 4 Vious enjoyment, Great happiness, for instance, may be pro- 
The Kookees, therefore, in this particular, only differ from |duced for a time, by stimulating liquors, or by opium, but the 


civilized natives, forced by necessity upon experiments || Sequel is an artificial misery, which outweighs all the joy: |) 
of kind, but living constantly in trees; in other res-||The pursuits of ambition, when successful, produce exquisite |: 


pects there is fortunately no similarity, even to the most degrad- || bliss at the moment of success. But the bliss is short. Pos- 
ed beings of the humanrace. They openly boast of their feats ||session of power soon destroys all the pleasure. And the fre- 
of cannibalism, showing with the strongest expressions of satis-||quent disappointments and mortifications attending the pur- 
taction, the bones of their fellow creatures who have fallen || suit,—the privations, and labors, and sacrifices, and debasing 


2 prey to their horrible appetites. So intent are they in their || submissions necessary to success, are but miserably rewarded | 






















crossed it. ‘To keep at a distance, therefore, is the part of 


retrive his fortune. “Again he is unsuccessful, and again his || 


| search for human flesh, that the supegintendent was always | by the short term of actual pleasures which they confer, to 
| obliged to send out the men employed in hunting the elephants | say nothing of the fatigue and vexation attendant on high of. 
parties of ten. 
| One poor man they unfortunately caught while off his guard 
| and devoured him almost befape his life-blood had congealed | who are willing to live in comparative obscurity, who are not 
Attempts have been made to subdue and civi- avaricious of wealth or power, and who are satisfied with 
| lize these people, afid one of their head men was won over | every-day enjoyments, those which are easily obtained, which 
and employed by Major Gairdner at the elephant depot, but | are moderate, and capable of long continuance, and which 
In a|| produce no painful re-action. Such enjoyments are also favo. 
| short time he was detected in the commission of a murder, ‘rable to health and long life; and what happiness can there be 


| fice; after that office is obtained. 
The greatest quantum of happiness is possessed by those 


, without health? Moderate, simple, temperate joys are those 


When the tidings of this man’s fate reached the ears of || which are constant and lasting, and which are the least che- 
|| his former associates, they became incensed, and for a long | quered with intervals of unhappiness.—Boston Courier. 
time afterwards, exerted themselves, happily in vain to obtain =a 
| possession of the person of the superintendent, who had fre- 
‘quent occasion to cross their path in the performance of his 


A RARE tNsTANCE.—Mr. Cecil said he once went to a friend 
| for the express purpose of calling him out into the world, [ 
| said to him, “It is your duty to accept the loan of ten thous. 
‘and pounds and to push yourself forward into an ampler 
sphere?” But he was a rare character, and his case was 
rare. His employers had said, ‘We are ashamed you should 
remain so long a servant in our house, with the weight of af. 
‘fairs on you. We wish you to enter as a principal with us, 
and will advance ten thousand pounds. It is the custom of 
our city—it is your due. We are dissatisfied to see you in 
‘your present sphere.” I assured him that it appeared to me 
to be his duty to accede to the proposal. But I did not pre. 
ivail. He said, “Sir, I have often heard from you that it is no 
| easy thing to get to heaven. I have every thing I wish; 
'more would encumber me, increase my difficulties, endanger 
me.” 


No comptiment.—Lady ——, was inspecting her uphol- 
'sterer’s rooms the other day, when being in an ill humor she 
| found fault with every thing that was shown her. The man 
|of goods, who was by no means the most patient individual in 
the world, bore it with apparent good humor for some time; 
|at length, he was desired to show her Ladyship a first class 
cheffioner, and immediately he produced a very slendid arti- 
|cle, the doors of which contained looking glasses in richly giit 
iframes. Now thought he, her Ladyship will surely be pleas. 
led. But he deecived himself. “Oh, what an ugly thing,— 
|take it away,” said Lady . ‘Ugly, my lady! why it’s 
regular beauty!’ quoth the man. But the lady was positive, 

and rejoined. “Take it away, a look at it positively frightens 
me.” ‘Then, my lady,’ roared the upholsterer, ‘I advise you 
|to buy one that an’t got no Icoking glass in it.” 





| 


| 


Last winter, it is said that a cow floated down the Missis- 
'sippi on a piece of ice, nnd became so cold, that she has 
_— nothing but ice-creams ever since! 





| An Irishman having accidentally broke a pane of glass in 
| window of a hense in Queen street, and was making the best 
> his way to get out of sight, as well as out of mind; but un- 
| fortunately for Pat, the proprietor stole a march on him, and 
—— seized him by the color, exclaimed, “You broke my 
| window, fellow, did you not?” “To be sure I did,” said Pat, 
“and did’nt you see me running home for money to pay for 
it?”—Edinburg paper. 

— 

| A sick man observed to his wife, “my dear, I am not well 
jto-day. Will you prepare me a light dinner?” 

| What will you have, Mr. A?” 

| “Apple dumplings.” 

| ‘They were accordingly made, and Mr. A. sat down solus to 
:a dish of eighteen. After having despatched seventeen and a 
| half, showing strong symtoms of finishing the morsal, a little 
| urchin, a son of his, cried out. “O daddy gin me that.” 

| He very emphatically replied, ‘go away my son, poor dad 
|is sick.” 


Pickinc one’s company.—A waggish rascal who has been 
,confined in jail at Natchitoches on a charge of passing coun- 
'terfeit money, on having three or fonr persons in the same 
‘room with himself, convicted of stealing, sent a note to the 
\jailor, stating that he had some notion of leaving as the com- 
| pany was too low for him to associate with.—Picayune. 


| A May’s own Destres NoT ALWAYS TO BE TRUSTED.—J. 
Mann, in an advertisement in the Bunker Hill Aurora, cau- 
tions the public against trusting his wife Desire. 


| 





Arrection.—The tie that binds the happy may be dear; 
on that which links the unfortunate is tenderness unutter- 
able. 





New conunprum.—Why is a dying man like a stranger 
— into Wisconsin territory? He is going into a furtare 


= 


state. 








